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TADPOLE TALENT. 


Is there anything so well calculated to flatter the good 
opinion a critic may have of himself and of his office, as 
to find that subsequent events have justified his ew 
science in any matter he has been called upon to declare 
a verdict ? 

A critic of musical subjects, with the press at his use 
to record his words, has very often to wield a mighty 
power, by which the fame of an artist may be made, 
destroyed, weakened, or sustained, while he may or may 
not be the equal in skill of hifm upon whom he is sitting 
in judgment. He has, moreover, to exercise his critical 
faculty unsupported by any canons but those of his own 
framing. This is especially the case in foretelling the 
future fate or prospects of the writer of an unprinted work. 
As far as the things printed are concerned, the ordinary 
rules belonging to the several branches of the art can be 
applied as tests of the value or correctness of them as 
compositions ; but the sentiment, the genius, the indi- 
vidual aptitude displayed beyond the mere mechanism, 
calls into play certain faculties on the part of the critic, 
which can only be acquired by experience, following upon 
a special judicial perception. This very few possess, and 
the majority of so-called criticisms upon musical works 
are for the most part honied praises of an ephemeral 
deity, which honey time often turns to gall—bitter to none 
so much as to him who made it. 

Is there anything more likely to be humiliating to the 
over-confident critic of the present than the study of the 
records of past judgment? They were delivered, it may 
be, by judges equally certain as to the wisdom and sound- 
ness of their own dicta, and who were perhaps in pos- 
session of a like power, if not one which surpassed it in 
authority and influence. 

Is there any need to illustrate this? Let the gentle 
reader, if he has a library, or has preserved the copies of 
the musical newspaper he patronises, take down from the 
shelves and read the records of some twenty years back, 
and compare the statements therein made concerning 
works and men with his own present knowledge of the 
same things. How strangely they read! Compositions 
which the sages declared would stand “for immemorial 
time,” died in their birth, and works for which a speedy 
oblivion and a relegation of copies to the butter-shop was 
prophesied are even now in the mouths of the many, and 
the copyrights, after having for years produced a hand- 
some income to the proprietor, if offered for sale would 
realise a sum perhaps of many figures. As with matters 
so with men. There are some who start on a musical 
career, full of promise, who are spoken of by their 
friends as likely to be amongst the “leaders of the world 
in.this particular thought,” who do wondrous things to 
begin with, but who fade out of artistic existence and 
memory in a very short space of time: who stand as 
regards their talent and acquirements, and their effect 
upon the public mind, in like proportion as a tadpole 
stands to itself—a large allowance of head, represented 
by the magnitude of expectation at the outset, and a fine 
tapering tail, shown by the after-career of the disappoint- 
ing though mych bepraised tyro. 

The circle of private life would show many examples 
of supposed great genius in humanity of tender years, of 
astonishing vzrtuost as yet in the nursery, whose accom- 


who when removed from it, and brought into contact with 
the active world, will be at first probably as well received 
as was the manna in the wilderness of Sinai by the wan- 
dering Israelites; but “when the sun waxed hot it 
melted.” When public opinion uninfluenced by family 
considerations is brought to bear upon it, it dissolves and 
goes no man_ knows whither. If we regard, for the 
purpose of our illustration, the opinion of the public, 
uninfluenced by the promptings of anxious friends or 
complacent critics, to be the sun beneath whose en- 
lightening and purifying beams so much -melts into 
nothing that many would have us regard as worthy to be 
exposed to its rays, there is not a little in musical affairs 
which offers theme for thought. 

Every valuable addition to art is the result of the 
accumulation of experience. There are some fortunate 
folk in the world who possess the power of rapidly con- 
centrating experience of a certain kind in themselves, 
and this power is very often mistaken for genius by those 
who have not the ability to distinguish between the real 
and the unreal; the true and the false. The presence of 
this faculty in the very young is too frequently seized 
with eagerness by those who should be cautious directors, 
for the sake of a passing profit, and to the ultimate ruin 
of the subject. This peculiarity is not new, and day by 
day we find by the presence of numerous repetitions that 
it is not likely to grow old. 

So long ago this human failing was observed by 
Tacitus, who declared, “ Omnia inconsulti impetis coepta, 
initiis valida, spatio languescunt ”—all enterprises com- 
menced hastily are vigorous at the outset, but weak 
towards the end. It is with the memory of this “tadpole” 
power that we would point a moral against hasty con- 
clusions, and issue a word of friendly warning to those 
who would force talent beyond its power and before its 
time, for their own gratification, perhaps, but to the per- 
manent injury of the subject. The proverb, “Well 
begun is half ended,” cannot be made to apply to the 
exercise of ability so readily as to the accomplishment of 
a task. Still there are some good and well-meaning 
people (alas! for the well-meaning people, they do so 
much mischief unintentionally) who think that ifa child or 
a young man displays aptitude in a particular direction, 
it is their bounden duty to force it onward, and they are 
only discouraged after the lapse of time when they dis- 
cover, too late, however, that what they have been 
forcing or fostering is but tadpole talent at the best, large 
at the head and very, very small at the tail. All children 
who exhibit musical ability are not Mozarts, however 
earnestly it may be asserted that they are likely to be. 
With the single exception of this one instance, there is, 
strange to say, no record of any precocious child having 
so far maintained in manhood the proportionate promise 
of infantile talent as to become anything very extra- 
ordinary. There are few who justify the promise of 
youth in after-age. “Those whom the gods love die 
young,” and the ability approved of and encouraged by 
the unthinking when the possessor is in its “ teething 
terms” is wasted and unprofitable. It is scarcely worth 
the trouble here to do more than allude to the somewhat 
hackneyed simile of the want of flavour in forced fruit, 
otherwise than to say that if attention be given chiefly 
to the development of early growths, subsequent ones do 
but prove sour, deformed in shape, and colourless. 

Nearly every dictionary of musicians will give instances 
of the wonderful performances of children of tender 
years: how one composed a sonata before he could crawl, 
how another wrote a whole oratorio with a blacking- 
brush upon his pinafore : how one invented a new musical 
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“toosy-pegs” appeared, another—but why continue the 
dreadful story? Cannot every musician in ordinary practice 
supply numerous examples from his. own experience 
without further quoting recorded instances? The only 
question which remains is to inquire concerning the 
‘future of this tadpole talent. 

It is to the existence in an unnatural form of this un- 
desirable because undeveloped power, that we owe the 
enormous number of musical publications daily sent forth 
“in one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” usually at the 
expense of the writer, for publishers are by far too keenly 
alive to merit to suffer it to pass unrecognised, or to 
refuse to aid true talent. The highest flights are not too 
lofty for your tadpole musician; being light of head and 
empty of brain, he can scorn the dull earth ; and although 
he might succeed tolerably well in compassing the execu- 
tion of a psalm or hymn tune, such a modest passage is 
insufficient for bim. An oratorio with more choruses for 
more voices than Handel ever attempted, an opera with 
instruments in the score which neither Meyerbeer nor 
Wagner dared to employ, or an overture for a trumpet, four 
cymbals, and a Jew’s-harp, or some equally unheard-of 
and similarly practical combination of instrumental tone. 
The more earnest, conscientious musician, who steadily 
pursues his work with a loving and respectful use of the 
material at his disposal, has little chance of being heard 
while the empty, fatuous trundler of tadpole talent, by 
his blatant impertinence and much speaking, his per- 
sistency in occupying the ground his betters should take, 
his faculty as a fool of rushing in where those who might 
be regarded, from their fear to tread otherwise than 
lightly, as ethereal and spiritual beings, takes grinningly 
Fa places, leaving his more deserving master in the 
cold. 

The mischief to true art wrought by tadpole talent, 
whether in music or otherwise, is not to be measured. 
If an occasion arises when there is a demand for a special 
thing, it is the incipient datrachid which fills the ponds, 
and makes the stream lively but loathsome. In a matter 
for ordinary observation, it may be said that, fortunately 
for art, few tadpole-musicians ever become other than 
what they were at the outset, and what they always con- 
tinue to be. Exceptions may of course arise. If in the 
process of nature the tadpole leaves his tail, or the 
reverse, he is still a tadpole ; and should he by the same 
means further develop into the apotheosis of tadpolism, 
he becomes only a frog, whose mission it is to be moist, 
unpleasant, and clammy, to inspire terror or shrinking by 
his spasmodic efforts at locomotion, and at the best and 
undér the most favourable conditions to do no more nor 
less than croak. 








VALSE CAPRICE VON ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


FUR GROSSES ORCHESTER BEARBEITET VON CARL 
MULLER-BERGHAUS. 


ALREADY favourably known as a pianoforte piece, the 
present publication—an arrangement from the original 
form for a full orchestra—will be the means of extending 
the knowledge of a fascinating composition into a dif- 
ferent and distinct circle from that in which it has 
hitherto travelled. With regard to the principle by which 
adaptations of this kind are, and are still likely to be, 
measured, whether it is wise or otherwise to encourage 
diversions of an author’s avowed intention, such as the 
scoring of a piece written for a pianoforte, or of adding 
wind parts to a piece written for strings alone. much has 
been already said elsewhere; and if no mention had 
been made, the present moment would scarcely be re- 





garded as the proper time to propose such a discussion, 
for even supposing the approval of the author had not 
countenanced the publication, it could not be considered 
as inappropriate. A fine composition inadequately ex- 
pressed by an indifferent performer can scarcely be said 
to be perverted when the obvious suggestion its form and 
style makes are fully expanded and set out. If an argu- 
ment ‘is wanted in support of the'present undertaking, 
may it not be briefly stated thus ?—There are few 
players who, like the author of this piece, may be said to 
possess the power of simulating orchestral effects upon 
the pianoforte; there are few. pieces which are more 
dependent upon a like interpretation than the present. 
As therefore we cannot always have a Rubinstein to hear, 
and we may be able to command the services of an 
orchestra, it is no matter for blame that we should “ take 
the goods the gods provide” and be happy. — 

Herr Carl Miiller-Berghaus has scored this valse for a 
full band of flutes, piccolo, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
horns (four), trumpets, trombones, tuba, kettle-drums, and 
triangle, snare drum, big drum and cymbals, bells, harp, 
and the. usual complement of strings. He has evidently 
an experienced hand, guided by no mean quality of taste, 
and although there may be one or two matters in the use 
of the instruments from which some question may be 
raised, not perhaps for that which appears as for that 
which does not, yet on the whole the work has been very 
tastefully and elegantly done. : : 

The flutes and oboes dart off with an introduction of 
the subject— 











answered by the clarinets and first violin doubled, 
accompanied by a short chord for the harp and the 
violins fizzicato. The subject proper and the theme 
itself is proposed and executed by the first violins co/ arco, 
while the other strings mark the rhythm in Jizzzcato 
notes supported by the harp with chords upon the 
unaccented portions of the bar, the time being marked 
by the basses; certain effects in harmony played by the 
wood-wind, and horns, strengthen the tone at the outset, 
and the well-used subject (given to the flutes in the first 
bar) is imitated in rhythm and colour, until the introduc- 
tion of a fresh phrase enunciated by the basses (trom- 
bones and strings) with harmonies formed of detached 
notes played by all the other instruments i ¢rz//o, the 
drums having also something to say in the effect, and the 
triangles not being silent, and the horns enhancing the 
drum-tone, bring forward a change in idea— 
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In like strain this is continued and exhibited with good 
effect through the orthodox sixteen bars, a cadence on the 
dominant, the original subject in like, form to that with 
which it opened, a temporary close upon the tonic lead- 
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ing to the expectation of the new theme in the sub- 
dominant. This is proposed thus :— 


(No. 7 : : 
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This phrase being succeeded by conversational passages 
for clarinets and bassoons. 
The next section shows the phrase— 


(No. 4.) 


played in octaves by the violins, tenors, oboes, clarinets, 
and bassoons, with chords for the harp and the trom- 
bones. This is continued and fully employed, the full 
power and resources of the band being engaged in the 
display, until the passage already referred to (No. 3) is 
once more repeated with a slight change of scoring. 


Another new idea is now exhibited, containing triplet 
passages for the harp— 
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with phrases in answer for the flutes and violins formed of 
the original subject— 











This ushers in the primary theme, after a chromatic 
episode for the wood-wind, the full resources of the 
band being brought to bear, and tone, colour, noise, and 
rhythm having a fascinating and exciting effect upon the 
ear. The subject, more and more distinctly emphasised 
by strong unison passages, and light and flighty accom- 
paniments, grows into a coda beginning thus— 


(No. 7.) 
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and ultimately extends itself into a passionate phrase 
out of a change of time— 








the last bars being given out on the fourth string com 
tutta la forza, and working upon to a tremendous silence 
by such a passage as is suggested by this violin part— 


(No. 9.) 
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and so on to a chord of the dominant seventh on A; and 
then the original phrase, timidly entering in a foreign key 
—that of E major—as though in its passion and im- 
petus it had lost itself and were trying to find the 
way back again, the harmonics of the harp, the soft 
coaxing tones of the violins, the arfeggio passage, with 
gentle chords for the wind, wooing back the erratic, the 
original key is found, and the coda dashes on like a 
pent-up torrent to an impetuous conclusion. 

The whole work is brilliantly scored, and a creditable 
specimen of the adaptive powers of Herr Miiller-Berghaus. 








BEETHOVEN’S DEATH. 
BY LUDWIG NOHL. 


“ As death, properly speaking, is the real end and aim of 
life, I have for the last few years tried to become ac- 
quainted with this true and best friend of man; so that ~ 
his image has not only nothing terrifying for me, but, on 

the contrary, something truly calming and comforting. 

And I thank God that He has granted me the happiness 

of procuring the means of knowing Him as the key (you 

understand me) to our real blessedness.” 

Thus wrote Mozart on the 4th of April 1787, to his 
father, who was a Freemason like himself, at the time. 
he was engaged in the composition of Don Giovanni, 
when his mind was first distinctly directed to the final 
problem of existence. 

And what does the philosopher think of this earnest 
chapter of our life? “Death must indeed be viewed 
as the real end of life ; at the moment of death all that is 
decided for which the whole course of life was only a 
preparation and an introduction. Death is the result, 
the resumé of life, the sum-total, which pronounces in 
one word all the separate and isolated lessons of life, 
amounting to this, that the entire effort of life is a vain 
contradiction, which to resign is a release.” 

Both views have sprung from the deepest feelings of 
religion, and are enounced as Christian in their full 
meaning by Schopenhauer. “If sorrow itself has such 
a healing power, then in how much higher a degree 
than all sorrow must much-feared death possess that 
power !” 

The death of Ludwig van Beethoven, more than that 
perhaps of any other great man, places before our eyes 
the final and sanctifying suffering of life in its full range 
and significance. 

We will try, by a careful historical investigation of facts 
recently become known, to lay before the reader the true 
purifying process which this great man passed through, 
as exemplified in his whole life and his aims. 

Starting from facts already known, and placing them 
all side by side, we shall see open before our eyes a new 
unexpected view, and gain a deeper insight into the 
religious and moral elements which made up the life 
of this great artist. 





Towards the end of the last century Beethoven had 
proceeded from Bonn to Vienna, to perfect himself in his 
| art, with a view of filling the post of musical director in 
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his native town. The political changes in Germany, 
however, consequent on the French Revolution compelled 
him to alter his plans. He never returned again to the 
Rhine, and died, as is well known, in Vienna. Two 
younger brothers soon followed him thither. Being 
obliged to be to them at the same time both father 
and educator, owing to the unhappy circumstances in 
their home, his heart was tenderly drawn towards them, 
or as he himself expresses it, “was from childhood filled 
with sentiments of benevolence.” However badly they 
behaved towards him, conduct of which he was clearly 
convinced, they had only to shed a few tears and all was 
soon forgotten; he used to say, “He is, after all, my 
brother.” So reports Ferdinand Ries, a trustworthy 
witness from Bonn, respecting the early part of the 
time in Vienna. 

It is easy, therefore, to conceive how he too was made 
to suffer, when soon after the elder of the two brothers 
married the daughter of a rich upholsterer in Vienna, 
and brought misery on his own head, from which he was 
released by death after the lapse of ten years. 

Mrs. Johanna van Beethoven was one of those women 
whose passions and desires are not controlled by virtue. 
Beethoven called her only the “queen of night.” He 
writes himself on the 22nd November, 1815, a week 
after the death of his brother, “I can say he was for 
some years in consumption, and in order to alleviate his 
sufferings I gave him, I reckon, 10,000 florins.” He 
must have been hurt to the core by an expression in his 
brother’s will to this effect: “Se I expect with full 
confidence that the love he has shown me will pass 
over to my son Karl, that he will do everything for his 
intellectual development and further his success in life.” 

So we can understand his words of the year 1816, “ All 
this time I have struggled to deliver a poor unhappy 
child from an unworthy mother.” But this office of 
guardian became a nail in his coffin. 

The unpleasant disputes which he had for many years 
with the mother concerning her son are well known. 
Beethoven was the more exposed to her continual 
slanders, intrigues, and law-suits because he himself, by 
acting vigorously according to his moral conviction, 
disregarded the inviolable law of nature. The mother 
sought in every possible way to regain her influence over 
the boy, who had been removed from her; the boy 
obeyed only the promptings of his own heart when he, 
contrary to the admonition of his uncle, “ran to his 
mother,” and the result naturally was that he was false 
and deceitful towards both parties, and from being at 
first only a spoilt child became thoroughly corrupt. 

Violent irruptions of personal sorrow had “been caused 
by this state of affairs. For he was attached to the boy 
not only by his feeling of fraternal duty, but by the thirst 
after love of a truly great human heart. He loved him 
like a son—the boy’s happiness was his own, and for the 
boy’s welfare he felt a responsibility of his inmost soul. 
“Everything is in confusion, still it will not be necessary 
to take me to the madhouse,” he wrote once on the 
occasion of the mother leading the boy astray; and 
a lady in whose house the boy was, writes thus: “TI 
shall never forget the moment when he came to us 
and said that Karl was gone—that he had run away 
to his mother.” ‘“‘ He is ashamed of me,’” he exclaimed 

in tears, and told them how his heart had beaten audibly 
through the night. 

In one instance he was moved to the very bottom of 
his heart, and suffered a blow which even his vigorous 
organism could not resist. The young man had at- 
tempted suicide. This intention had been betrayed 


and miserable day in searching for the unhappy fellow. 
When at length he was discovered severely wounded, 
and the first anxiety had been overcome, the ac- 
cumulation of grief, guilt, and suffering in connection 
with the circumstance poured down like a storm upon 
his feelings. A servant, Schindler, who was an eye- 
witness, reports: “The resolution and firmness which 
had always been observable in his whole demeanour 
and character vanished at once, and he stood before us 
an old man of about seventy years of age, involuntarily 
tractable, obedient to every breath of wind.” “He calls 
for the Bible,” and if he still composes, it is as King 
Gunnar in the Edda strikes his harp among serpents. 

“On the death of the departed Beethoven,” he writes 
in his journal. One of the serpents called prickings of 
conscience had bitten him in the heart; the frightful 
surmise that over-indulgence was the ground of his 
nephew’s conduct had struck such a blow at the heart of 
the strong man as well-nigh to break it. The circum- 
stances which led to his death followed soon after. 

The consequence of the sad event just related, which 
seemed to be the turn of fate in Beethoven’s life, was the 
expulsion of the young man by the police, compelling 
him to seek in the autumn a country residence at his 
brother Johann’s in Gneixendorf, where the last illness of 
the great man set in. This second brother, for some time 
a dispensing chemist in Linz, had become suddenly rich 
by the execution of some peculiar orders he had received 
from the French in the great wars of 1809, and was now 
the owner of a fine estate near the town of Krems on 
the Upper Danube. He had often invited Beethoven 
thither—the reply had always been, “jCould I so far 
lower myself to join such bad company?” For in spite 
of all that had been done to keep him from that disgrace- 
ful connection, brother Johann, whom he had warned 
on his first coming to Vienna against “the whole clique 
of bad women,” had obeyed his old inclinations, and 
the results were if possible more disastrous than in the 
case of the wife of his elder brother. Nevertheless at 
this critical moment the uncle overcame all his horror 
of the “bad company” for himself and his nephew ; 
for he had at his brother’s the opportunity of making 
a long stay, and one which for him would also be a 
cheap one, which he was obliged to consider. It was 
also desirable to determine the rich brother to remember 
“the son” in the will; and this intention, which again 
proceeded only from his loving tenderness and weakness, 
proved in the end the spark to ignite the atmosphere 
of his life, overcharged with elements of misfortune. 

One single conversation between the deaf uncle and 
the nephew, preserved in the Berlin Library, is sufficient 
to describe the whole situation. “God help him who 
gives himself up to Mammon and Lust,” he writes to 
the young man, who himself notes down in another 
place, referring to the separation from such a wife: “Now 
the question is one of money, and there he is inflexible.” 
Yes, indeed inflexible! For when at the last moment 
Beethoven tried to influence the wretched miser, there 
ensued a bitter quarrel, in consequence of which the 
uncle suddenly took his departure. For this journey 
undertaken without preparation in_ cold November 
weather, in thin summer clothing, Beethoven’s frame 
was ill prepared by the neglect and insufficient nourish- 
ment in the house of his brother, and it brought on 
his last illness. In a fit of passion, or even on account 
of the bad weather, the “unbrotherly Herr Bruder” 
refused to let him have his closed carriage, so that he 
was obliged to undertake the two days’ journey in 
probably a milk-cart, which Beethoven later describes 
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he passed without a fire in a poor tavern, which the 
suddenly aged man with his undermined physical energy 
could ill support. That very night fever-shiverings 
with pains in the side set in, and he arrived in Vienna 
in a hay-cart, exhausted and used up. To complete the 
misfortunes, the two doctors who till now had attended 
him did not visit him, and the nephew was so careless 
in calling in another, that only at a game of billiards 
he casually requested another doctor to call. But 
bad luck would have it that a so-called specialist 
was sent for, who did not understand his complaint ; 
symptoms of dropsy soon set in, which after three 
months of indescribable misery terminated the life of 
the great man. 

Before we turn to the moral side of the question, to 
consider the sanctifying power “ of this last sorrow, with 
its fearfully” solemn conclusion in death, it is necessary 
for us to contemplate the moral growth of this rare man 
according to the transmitted facts; in his case death 
sums up all that he looked upon as eternal in this human 
life, and unveils to us the full release from it, which 
constitutes the whole happiness and strength of a man. 

“Strength is the morality of those men who distin- 
guish themselves from others, and it is mine too,” said 
Beethoven, in his young days, to an irresolute friend, and 
this manly sentiment is fully expressed in the resolution 
with which he as a composer struggled against the 
doubly hard fate of deafness. Once he was heard to 
say, “I will seize Fate by the jaw; it shall not utterly 
subdue me!” and it was only the firm assurance he had 
of the sublimity of his task, confided to this weak human 
frame by a Supreme Power, could have called forth that 
other expression to Pastor Amenda in Curland, his most 
intimate friend, an expression wrenched from him by 
the agony of despair: “Your Beethoven is living very 
unhappily, at war with his Maker and with nature. I 
have often reproached the Creator that He exposes His 
creatures to the smallest accidents, whereby it happens 
that the most beautiful blossoms are blighted and 
broken.” His bosom was fermenting with deeds, the 
sublimest of the spirit. “No rest! I know of none 
but sleep,” he exclaimed. “Had I not this affliction 
I could master the world.” And how his art filled for 
him the world and -created a new world in it, that we see 
in the following words : “There can be no greater plea- 
sure for me than to follow and display my art;” and, 
“Qh! it is so beautiful to live over life a thousand times.” 

And in what way does he comfort himself when never- 
theless the waves of trouble rise even to his very lips? 
“Plutarch has taught me resignation,” was once his 
expression, and the so-called Heiligenstadt Testament, 
dated October, 1802,* has these touching words of com- 
fort : “ Patience, I must choose thee now as my guide, 
hoping constantly that I shall have resolution enough to 
endure until unmerciful Fate break the thread.” We 
find here, to our amazement, that art alone kept him 
from putting an end to his life. 

Yet even at that time his inmost soul was filled with 
emotions of the Boundless and Eternal, and he calls 
supplicatingly to Him, “O Providence, let once. a 
serene day of joy rise to me; I have been so long a 
stranger to its cheering echo. O when, O God, shall 
I hear it again, and feel it in the temple of nature or of 
man? Never—no, that would be too hard.” 

His mind begins now more and more to free itself 
from selfish desires. 

“Resignation, entire and complete resignation to. thy 
fate ; thou mayst not live for thyself, only for others ; 





* Beethoven’s Letters. London, Longmans and Co., 1866, 
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for thee there is no more happiness but in thyself, 
in thy art. O God, give me strength to conquer my- 
self; nothing is left that may cause me to cling to life.” 
Thus commences that celebrated journal of 1812-18 
which has preserved for us so many a secret breathing 
of his soul.* And when upon this he wrote his Seventh 
Symphony, the fruit of that night of sorrow, the most 
cheerful composition which art ever created, and with it 
captivated at once the hearts and minds of his hearers by 
one supreme effort of creative power, then he makes up 
his mind to sacrifice “everything that is called life” to 
art the sublime, and in future write only for the glory 
of the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite. 

He found it, then, eternal support in our fleeting 
existence. He says in his journal of 1816, “Thy con- 
dition is a hard one, but He above lives—without Him is 
nothing. O hear me, inconceivable One; hear me, the 
most unfortunate of all mortals.” He sits down to fathom 
and represent this misery of his earthly existence in its 
full depth. 

The Ninth Symphony, Faustus, in musical notes, is 
maturing in his soul. But in between came the Missa 
Solennis. He will set up in his earthly temple a monu- 
ment to the sublimity and mercy of the “ever incon- 
ceivable,” and above all the “ Et vitam venturi” —“ An 
everlasting life”—has really penetrated to the echo of 
those regions where final existence vanishes, and where 
we behold eternal existence in revolving changes, 

But his own heart and soul are still more fully poured 
out in “Ihr stiirzt nieder Millionen” of the Ninth 
Symphony. 

“*Zu Gottes Preis in hoch erhab’ne Fernen 
Blickt auf zum Himmel, blickt zu seinen Sternen ! 
Anbetung diesen Wundern zollt.” 
(“To God's praise in high uplifted regions 
Look up to heaven, look at His stars, 
Pay adoration to these wonders.”’) 


In such words the poet expresses such truly religious 
sentiments. And the conviction that He who “ dwells 
beyond the stars” is a Father whose love unites us all, 
has bestowed the vital warmth of the human heart to that 
burst of triumph in “Freude, schéner Gétterfunken” 
(“Joy, bright spark of God”) ; the sublime vision of the 
enchanted composer has become a very spring of life. 

And his soul approaches nearer and nearer to this true ~ 
spring of life ; his songs become upliftings of the soul in 
prayer ; his representations of the universal throb of life 
and the wonders of the world acquire the glorification of 
eternal light. “God has never forsaken me,” so run his 
highly consoling words to his unhappy nephew, not long 
before the latter, as with one sharp cut, severed the last 
thread which connected his uncle with life. For by those 
words, “On the death of the departed Beethoven,” he 
meant rather his own dirge than one for him whose dan- 
gerous wound caused him to fear that he might have an 
early unhappy end. But ranging far beyond his own 
little existence, his eye rises to the contemplation of the 
Eternal and Everlasting whom he had found again in his 
own heart ; and it is now at the death-bed that we see 
him entirely freed and emancipated frdm his own small 
self and turned towards the Everlasting. We pass on to 
the description. 

Even in the year 1815 he writes of his sick brother— 
“ Life is dear to him, as mine is valueless to me.” On 
the other hand, there is no trace again of the intention to 
put an end to his life—this criminal obstinacy of his 
peculiar will. The wish to do away with life seems rather 





* Published jn the paper called “The Beethoven Festival, and Art of 
the Present.” (Vienna, 1871.) 
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to have been the result of a temporary melancholy. He 
writes at that time to his lady friend Erdédy, “The 
most excellent people obtain joy by means of sortow.” 
The consciousness of the task imposed on a man accord- 
ing to the measure of his talents is thus expressed in his 
journal, after the great impression made by his art on 
the representatives of European culture in the Congress 
Academy: “ Let me live, be it only by props and stays, 
if such can be found.” 

Not even the bitterest grief which he suffered, but 
want alone of the necessaries of life hindered him from 
carrying out his noble resolution to write henceforth 
only to the honour of the Almighty, the Eternal, the 
Infinite. 

A deep calm pervaded his soul; there are passages in 
his works after the year 1814 in which the reflection of a 
Holy One, the peace of the Eternal—such as beams 
forth from the compositions of Raphael and Leonardo, 
as in the music of Palestrina and Bach—becomes the 
most eloquent language of the heart. “ This night I have 
dwelt much on my death, and by day such thoughts are 
not unfamiliar to me,” he writes to his lady friend 
Streicher in 1818. And in truth he had a clear pre- 
sentiment of his end drawing near. He wrote to his 
nephew in the spring of 1825, as the only being who 
made life at all attractive to him: “O do not grieve 
me any more. The mower will not tarry for me 
much longer.” But though he regarded life as no great 
happiness to him, yet he had no longer a desire 
for death. “Come when thou wilt, I shall meet thee 
with courage.” These words he had already entered 
in his Heiligenstadt Testament—now, on the contrary, 
since he had looked it fully in the face, he found in it 
‘‘much that was comforting and consoling ;” it was to 
him the release from temporary shadowy existence to a 
true and eternal being. We see this from what transpired 
in his last sickness, with which we shall now close. 

After the immediate danger of death had passed, he 
had been able to relate to his physician, “with deep 
emotion,” the suffering he had had with that sympathy 
with himself which betrays his interest in his own 
existence. When he was first operated upon, and saw 
the stream of water issuing out, he exclaimed with a 
feeling of pleasure, the doctor seemed to him like Moses 
who with his rod struck water from the rock. And when 
he noticed a continuous flow, he said with remarkable 
humour, “ Better water flow from the body than from the 
pen.” Nay, he tried again to wield his mighty pen ; for, 
according to his view, he had still one great debt to pay 
to life. A tenth symphony was to express in the highest 
sense the reconciliation of spirit and nature, the sanctifi- 
cation of the earthly by means of the eternal ; a song of 
religious sanctity was to glorify the joys of life as pure 
and innocent. His creative fancy caught by degrees the 
solemnity and sublimity of the intuition of an Eternal 
Being that exceeds all knowledge ; “vast plans” and 
“indescribable overflowing of fancy in such a fulness 
as I have seldom observed in him when in health ;” these 
are the remarks of the ear-witness at this true inspira- 
tion on the near approach of the Eternal. 

But this his highest and most spontaneous endeavour 
was also his last ; he breathed his last which he con- 
sciously felt as life in the service of an Eternal, in whose 
sight only our outward shell: vanishes, and his last con- 
fession was that of the indissoluble connection of his 
spirit with that of the Eternal. Therefore his death 
filled us with wonderful peace and aspirations. 

Till then he had not really believed that his end was 
drawing nigh ; his impatience and his hasty temper had 


remained unabated, and his vigorous constitution showed | 





still strength of life in the fearful pressure of the water 
after a fourth operation. 

But he kept his eye more and more steadily directed 
to those things which are beyond this earth, and he con- 
templated life as one great tragedy, which spares not the 
most gifted, to keep alive in us the consciousness of an 
Eternal whole, of which we are but the ever-shifting 
forms. 

The works of Homer, Plato, and Aristotle, which he 
always loved so much, lay on his death-bed, and the con- 
versations which have been preserved to us were directed 
chiefly to the heroes of those grand tragedies. 

Sorrow overcame him only when he thought of the 
beloved “son,” who now did not sufficiently return his 
tenderness, and did not even answer his letters without 
delay. He did not grieve for himself. His only anxiety 
in his present helpless condition was his poverty, and he 
writes that he prayed to God daily to preserve him from 
actual want so long as he had to suffer death in life. 
For he lived principally from his works, and had destined 
his little competence to remain untouched for his nephew. 

At that time, in answer to an urgent request, the Phil- 
harmonic Society in London sent him a sum of money. 
“Tt was heartrending to see,” says the messenger who 
brought the money, “how he folded his hands and was 
almost dissolved in tears of joy and gratitude.” But this 
was his last pleasure. The excitement had re-opened 
the wounds, which after giving him relief for a short time, 
brought on “ indescribable suffering.” Our eye-witness 
Schindler writes on the 24th of March (two days before 
his death), 1827: “ The timeof his release now approaches 
with rapid strides.” And as the veil was being drawn 
away from the shadows, and he looked on the reality, he 
displayed clearer the spirit in which he had always viewed 
this earthly existence: “ Plaudite amici, comcedia finita 
est” (“ Applaud, my friends, the play is ended”) With 
these words of the old comedy he took his farewell of 
this world of shadows, and of every vain endeavour, 
His inner sight rose to the vision of the super-earthly. 
where the soul, freed from all the bounds of time and 
space, seeing only itself, gains the conviction that it is 
indestructible and eternal. We can therefore give credit 
to the report of a witness sent to London: “The last 
days were again very remarkable; with true Socratic 
wisdom and unexampled tranquillity of soul he expects 
his end.” 

One more sign of life only he gave, which was a sign 
of love, the testament for his nephew as sole heir. We 
have also the sure evidence that he was acquainted with 
that reality which underlies all that is perishable and 
merely phenomenal. 

If a philosopher entertains a well-founded conviction, 
from the contemplation of human life, that the spirit of 
love, which spares his enemies and bids us rescue a 
perfect stranger at the risk of our lives, cannot pass away 
and perish into nothing, how, much more must this man 
have believed in that fountain out of which this spirit of 
love flows, of Him who resigned Himself to death that 
He might release the world from everlasting death! 

Religion, and art, which was to,him the most perfect 
embodiment of its spirit, he declared to be things final 
concerning which one should not dispute. Therefore 
we have so few traditions on this subject; and which of 
his friends could have possessed depth of feeling and 
breadth of spirit enough to re-echo his sentiments and 
emotions? But one testimony, it is true, a last and 
closing one, gives a light which makes his whole being 
transparent, and shows him whose works teach true 
faith to have been in full possession of that which this 
faith is and signifies. 
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The doctor reports that at the suggestion of the friends 
he proposed that Beethoven, as a member of the 
Catholic Church, should receive the last unction. “ With 
the most tender regard for his feelings, I wrote the sug- 
gestive lines on a slip of paper.” 

Beethoven read the words with unexampled equanimity, 
slowly and thoughtfully, his countenance being lighted 
up as with supernatural light. He gave me his hand 
heartily, and seriously said “Let the clergyman be 
sent for.” Now he became quiet and reflective. Schindler 
testifies that the holy ceremony proceeded with the 
greatest solemnity, and the wife of brother Johann, who 
by a wonderful dispensation of Providence was present, 
heard him say to the clergyman after, “ Reverend sir, I 
thank you; you have brought me comfort.” 

He repeated again to his friends the allusion to the 
play, that all was now ended. He had beheld the real 
essence of things, and the Divine Mediator who teaches 
that through grace we are born again, thus securiug re- 
demption to us, He had entered like a bursting light into 
the spirit of this man, who had never denied His doc- 
trines, though he had little practised the external forms of 
religion and had made no formal confession. 

On the 26th of March, 1827, this august spirit fled, 
whose imperishable energy we are conscious of at every 
moment in which his high creations float about our 
senses ; whose sanctifying strength, as we saw, flowed 
from the same source from which every man, great or 
small, draws his happiness. That great Undeceiver who 
reveals to us what we are had proved His purifying and 
sanctifying power in this human soul, and bestowed upon 
it the last truth of life in the moment of release. He 
brought out in truth the sum total of this great life, and 
proved to our conviction the truth of that bold word 
which, in his youth in the year 1803, he had directed to 
a painter, a friend of his, “ You paint, I write notes, and 
thus we become eternal. Yes, perhaps we shall live for 
ever, 

It was the substance of things eternal which he had 
moulded all his life, and which death when it came 
brought home to him as a reality in his capacity of artist 
as well as man. 

We therefore possess in his art an evidence of this 
eternal, and it is a part of the internal emotions which 
are destined to lead us again to a more spiritual life and 
to a nobler culture. It re-echoes in its own peculiar 
manner that which is pure and imperishable, and that 
which constitutes the real essence and being of our life, 
and it forms a portion of its sublimity and permanence. 

It is a clear insight into this feeling which we gain 
from the death of this great man. 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE attempt made by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester to alter the character of the Festival of the Three 
Choirs, when it came to their turn to hold it some three 
years since, having proved so far a failure as to raise a 
storm of indignation throughout the city and county, that 
it was not repeated, and the celebration now at an end, 
though slightly modified, may be said to be in a great 
measure laid upon the old lines. There can be no 
doubt but that the authorities were right in their endeavour 
to make the musical performances in the cathedral an 
integral portion of a service; the church should not be 
made a concert-room ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted that in exercising their right to control the 
character of the festival, and in making the music alto- 





gether subservient to the religious functions, they were a 
little regardless of the feelings and opinions of those who 
were equally willing that the place should not be 
desecrated, but unwilling to forego the pleasure of hearing 
the performance of oratorios and other religious music 
within the walls of a cathedral. The festival now at an 
end was arranged with a view to conciliate all parties as 
far as possible, and the probability is that each side is 
seemingly if not wholly satisfied. The people have had 
their oratorios, the authorities have reason to comfort 
themselves with the assurance that all the music given in 
the church has been part of a service which was begun and 
ended with prayer. Money has been collected at the doors 
as usual, but the tickets have not been sold, they have 
been distributed in a defined proportion according to the 
sums subscribed, a nice and subtle distinction without a 
difference. Out of the new order of things, not so new 
as seeming new, one or two complex questions have arisen, 
which under the old system would never have sug- 
gested themselves. It may be necessary to speak of 
these once only and for all before describing the perform- 
ances of the week, in order that the account and the 
reflections arising out of it may be as complete and 
separate as possible. 

These questions relate entirely to the religious element, 
if it may be so called, or the peculiar form and shape 
the arrangements take when regarded as part and parcel 
of a function. of the Anglican Church. The conduct of 
the opening and closing services need not be spoken of 
here ; of the others a word of remark may be offered as a 
hint for those whose duty it is to order all the matters to 
suit a given plan for the future. In the first place, it may 
be asked why the affair is called the “ Festival of the 
Three Choirs,” when the several choirs take small part in 
it, and that part still further so limited that the services 
of the members of the choirs might almost all be dis- 
pensed with, as was the case with regard to the gentlemen 
of the choir of Gloucester. In the second place, it may be 
suggested that as no one ever before heard of an ad- 
journed service, it might be as well to open and close each 
part of the morning petformances with a short form of 
prayer, and not the beginning and the end, so as to 
destroy the effect that the congregation are assisting at a 
concert at their departure, and return for and from luncheon 
during the “ one hour strictly” allowed as an interval. If 
those present are assisting at a service, why should it be 
interrupted ; and if not, why have any prayers at all? 

In the third and last place, some better or more reason- 
able selection should be made as regards a portion of the 
music. If the service is in conformity with that of the 
Anglican Church, it is surely wrong to introduce a Requiem 
for the dead, all beautiful as it is as music. If, however, the 
words in the unorthodox service are altered in the pro- 
gramme to avoid a possible ground of offence, some means 
should be taken to insure the delivery of the alterations 
by the singers. But supposing the alterations to be 
accepted and performed correctly, it might be as well to 
get that part of the Public Worship Act repealed which 
insists upon a service, or any portion of it, being said or 
sung in the tongue “ understanded of the people.” 

These are matters which will probably not remain un- 
remedied. 

The festival commenced on Tuesday and‘lasted until 
Friday evening, and as a sum of nearly £1,500 remains 
to hand over to the charity for the benefit of the poor 
clergy of the three dioceses—Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester—it may be said to have been a very great 
success. The desire to make the performances a portion 
of a service gave rise to a reconstruction of the plan as 
concerned the audience and the platform. Instead of 
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being erected at the west end as before, in such a form 
as to give the voices and instruments free play by allow- 
ing a sufficient space, a modest arrangement, not five feet 
from the floor at the highest, was built on the steps 
between the nave and the choir, the advantage of this 
plan being that the officiating clergy and the congrega- 
tion in the nave sat with their faces towards the east 
with true Ritualistic reverence. The space in the choir 
behind the singers was reserved for the private use of the 
friends of the Chapter; these friends, being within the pale, 
suffered no disadvantage in sitting with their backs 
towards the east and their faces towards the performers, 
whom of course they could not see, while the performers 
themselves were also arranged with their backs to 
the ‘east, the spiritual disadvantage of their position 
being doubtless considered to be of small moment as far 
as they were concerned. The result of this arrangement 
was not good for the music, for the performers, not being 
elevated above the congregation to any great extent, failed 
to make as much sound as might be expected from so 
large a body, the several rows being so little raised one 
above the other that the members of the chorus were 
singing into the backs of each other’s heads. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks they discharged their share of 
the work most creditably, some of the choruses being as 
finely sung as it was possible to expect or obtain. 
London, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Birmingham, 
Oxford, Bradford, Leeds, and Huddersfield each sup- 
plied contingents for the choral body. The band was 
composed chiefly of London players, with Sainton (leader), 
Amor, Weist Hill, Jones, Zerbini, Willy, Reynolds, 
Sczepanowski, and Woodward among the thirty-two 
violins. R. Blagrove led the violas (eight), Howell and 
Pettit were the chief of a like number of violoncellos, 
White and Severn of the double-basses, and the wind 
band was equally good in its numbers and efficiency. {The 
character and qualities of the musical body were well 
shown at the rehearsal on Monday, that day having 
been set apart for the trial of both new and old works 
to be given at the festival. It was felt, perhaps, that 
much time was unnecessarily wasted in going over too 
familiar ground with extra care,, and leaving very little 
opportunity for the trial of those things which were 
altogether new. ‘Thus the hours spent in wading through 
the “Dettingen Te Deum” might with advantage have 
been added to the ten minutes or so which was allowed 
to Dr. Stainer’s new cantata, without much chance of any- 
thing going wrong in the well-known work. It would 
have been sufficient to have indicated the time, and to 
have been content with the performance of some half a 
dozen bars of each number, rather than to have ploded 
persistently through a sea of tonic and dominant, from 
which not much profit, and certainly no pleasure, could 
have resulted. 

At this rehearsal all the principal vocalists were 
present :—Mme. Albani (Mrs. Gye), Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Mary Davies, Miss Griffiths, Mme. Patey, Mr. H. 
Guy, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Santley. Signor Foli was 
originally engaged, but illness compelled him to relinquish 
his engagement. Artistically, the change from Foli to 
Santley promised to be a gain ; financially, ‘a great cost 
to the committee. Here it may be noted that, as the 
Festivals of the Three Choirs are undertaken in order to 
increase the funds of a charitable institution, some steps 
should be taken to resist the extravagant demands of 
some of the chief singers. Why one should be paid at 
the rate of £29 3s. 4d. for every item, great or little, sung 
during the festival, and another should only receive £5 
for a hard week’s work of equal importance, if of not so 
much prominence, is a matter which those who administer 





the affairs must settle with their consciences. At all 
events, some revision of the practice of payment, or the 
rule or plan upon which it is done, is needed. If the 
works to be performed can be given in a respectable style 
by singers with earnestness of heart, musical ability, and 
fair voices, their services should be secured ; for, after all, 
it is not, or should not be, of much consequence who the 
singer is, or what name or fame or position may be borne 
by him or her in the outside world. The congregations 
have to be attracted not to hear and see special vocalists, 
but to take part in a religious service in which vocal 
efforts and musical skill are, or ought to be, completely 
subsidiary matters. These are questions which must be 
attended to in the future, and the future of these things 
may be nearer than is anticipated. 

The opening service of the festival was given on Tues- 
day, September 1oth, an enormous congregation being 
present. The whole of the choral body, with the excep- 
tion of course of the women, wore surplices, and the 
effect of this strange sort of compromise was not good, 
because not complete. As an introductory voluntary 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd, Mus. Bac., organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, played Handel’s concerto in B flat upon the 
large organ erected by Hill and Sons, at the expense ot 
Lord Dudley, some three or four years since. The Rev. 
E. V. Hall, Precentor of Worcester, intoned the service, 
and the lessons were read by Canons Barry and Wood. 
Handel’s ‘‘ Te Deum,” compiled to celebrate the victory 
of Dettingen, from various sources besides his own in- 
vention, was very well done. The solos were sung by 
Miss Williams, Mme. Patey, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore, 
Mr. Wadmore especially distinguishing himself by his 
rendering of the air “Vouchsafe,O Lord,” and Mr. 
Harper, among the instrumentalists, by the purity of his 
trumpet-playing. The choruses were splendidly sung, so 
that altogether it was a fine and worthy performance. 
The “Jubilate” was less satisfactory. There was a muddle 
at the start, which was not easily recovered for some 
bars, voices and instruments being all at “sixes and 
sevens.” The organist saved the business, and as there 
was no fuss made or shown, many among the congregation 
attributed the failure not to its real cause so much as to 
the peculiarity of Purcell’s music. It was probably in the 
desire to avoid any further mishap that Mr. Lloyd, who 
was at the organ, accompanied Bach’s motett, “ Lob und 
Ehre und Weisheit,” known in Anglican choirs by the 
words, “Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks,” arranged 
to the music by the late Alfred Angel, organist of Exeter 
Cathedral. It would have been an advantage to have 
heard the choir sing this one specimen of unaccompanied 
music in the cathedral, but it was not to be, and although 
it was very steadily sung, it lost much of its effect by the 
addition of the organ. 

The sermon on this occasion was preached by: the 
Bishop, who, as mediator-between the Dean and Chapter 
and the outside festival committees, thought it necessary 
to apologise for the form of the affair upon this occasion, 
and to explain the desires of those who held that, as 
citizens and dwellers in the town and county of Worcester, 
they had some sort of right to be heard from their basis 
of argument as well as the Dean and Chapter had from 
theirs. After the sermon, which convinced no one and 
interested only a few, Dr. Wesley’s arrangement of the 
1ooth Psalm was sung, during which time a collection, 
incorrectly called in the book of words “an offertory,” 
was made in aid of the charity. 

The same evening the first part of Haydn’s Creation, 
with Mme. Albani, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Santley as the 
chief vocalists, was the first thing given after the intro- 
ductory prayers had been intoned. The representation 
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of Chaos has been better and more attentively done than 
it was on this evening; the flutes were all wrong, and 
although, perhaps, the want of precision somewhat 
heightened the effect and illusion of a chaos, it was not 
the one Haydn designed, nor his admirers desired. 
Mme. Albani did not sing in tune, her intonation being 
distinctly and perhaps painfully sharp, and it was more- 
over felt that her having ignored the power of the 
aspirates at the commencement of some of the words, 
excusable perhaps in a foreigner, became a complete 
disadvantage to both her singing and the pleasure derived 
from it. Mr. Guy sang his solos exceedingly well; but 
Mr. Santley, not being in good voice, and being moreover 
called upon to sing music better suited to a voice of 
heavier quality, scarcely made the best of his part. A 
little deficiency in “attack” on the part of the chorus, 
noticeable only in the first piece they had to sing, in no 
way marred the excellence of their portion of the work as 
a whole. In the “Requiem Mass” of Mozart, which 
followed, the chorus-singing was perfect, alike as regards 
emphasis, expression, and tunefulness. The solos left 
little to be desired, Miss Williams, Mme. Patey, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley singing unitedly and severally 
in the most artistic style. It might be suggested to Miss 
Williams that when next she has to sing the “ Lux eterna ” 
she might make a better point than she did, by remem- 
bering that the phrases are founded upon the old plain 
song of the Church, and might therefore gain in effect 
by being delivered broadly and grandly—nay, almost 
roughly. 

The most completely successful performance was that 
of the “ Lobgesang” of Mendelssohn. Worcester has 
always been famous for a good version of this fine work, 
and to the former successes achieved may now add that 
of 1878. The instrumental symphony was most beauti- 
fully given, the flute only introducing a new reading of 
the guasi recitative passage which introduces the A//e- 
gretto un poco agitato, a reading which we may venture 
to assert was not an improvement. The duet, “I waited 
for the Lord,” was superbly sung, the voices of Mme. 
Albani and Miss Williams, alike in quality and “mdére, 
sorting most sweetly. Mr. Lloyd excelled himself in the 
recitative and air, “The Sorrows of Death.” The sound 
of the chimes of the bells in the tower, which broke in 
upon the silence of his solo, might have been spared, (it 
was found expedient afterwards to stop them during the 
hours of the performance of the music either in the 
cathedral or the College Hall), but there was no shadow 
of the effect lost. The cantata was one of the most 
finished and satisfactory pieces of performance throughout 
the festival, being capitally conducted by Mr. Done, who, 
through the festival, had the greater part of this sort of 
responsibility laid upon him. 

On the Wednesday morning another work by Men- 
delssohn, his oratorio E/ijah, was presented, the per- 
formance being smooth and effective as far as the 
choruses were concerned, and the solos passably good. 
Mr. Santley was. not in good voice, but his intelligent 
reading satisfied those who are content to accept the 
effect produced from the mind when the matter is in- 
different. The whole of the principal vocalists engaged 
at the festival were heard in this work:—Mme. Albani, 
Miss Williams, Miss Davies, Miss Griffiths, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Wadmore, together with 
Mr. Santley. 

In the evening the first miscellaneous concert given in 
the College Hall included Sterndale Bennett’s “May 
Queen ;” the first movement of Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, somewhat indifferently played by M. Sainton, and 
conducted by Mr. Weist Hill; Mozart’s G minor sym- 





phony; and a few extracts from operas, sung by Mme. 
Albani, Mme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Guy, Wadmore, and 
Santley—of no particular value as music, though ap- 
parently pleasing to those who have not yet learned to 
reject the evil and choose the good. The programme, 
exceedingly long, also included the madrigal, “Flora 
gave me fairest flowers,” by Wilbye, 1598, and the over- 
ture to William Tell. 

The first of the only two new works brought out at 
this festival, the short oratorio Hezekiah, was given on 
Thursday under the 4d¢on of the composer, Dr. Philip 
Armes, of Durham. As a work it is of no very great 
pretence, yet it may be regarded as a creditable specimen 
of the powers of its author. The writing is smooth, 
scholarly, and marked by good intention. There is an 
evident desire to impose a certain amount of dramatic 
force into the story ; in one point, if not in more, this is 
attained with some amount of success—namely, in the 
overture, a march with a single subject, and in the instru- 
mental accompaniments to the recitative description of 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib. The author’s 
feeling for melody is graphically shown in the duet, “The 
Virgin, the daughter of Zion,” which is charming, and his 
ability as a contrapuntal writer in all the choruses. The 
solos in this work were given by Miss Williams, Mme. 
Patey, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Lloyd. The performance 
was admirable, but it is certain that a composer is not 
always the best judge of the pace at which the move- 
ments of his work should be taken, for the final choruses 
lost much of their effect by being performed at too great 
arate of speed. Nevertheless, the effect of the whole 
work is such as to be highly creditable to its composer, 
and as he has shown a desire to improve as far as pos- 
sible in the present case,\by making alterations and addi- 
tions to his score since the first performance at Newcastle 
a short time back, it may be hoped that the ability he has 
exhibited may be further developed in the next work from 
his pen. 

| “ Hear my Prayer” solo, Mme. Albani, 
and “The Last Judgment” of Spohr, very well performed, 
were given on the same day, the latter after an hour’s 
interval for luncheon. 

The concert in the evening, again in the ancient 
College Hall, was more miscellaneous than the preceding 
one, and perhaps it was for this reason the place was so 
full, variety being not only charming, but attractive also. 
The most noticeable features in the concert were the per- 
formance of a pretty little part-song, the composition of 
the Rev. E. V. Hall, by the cathedral choir; the delivery 
of two part-songs, the works of Leslie and Pinsuti, by 
the Yorkshire section of the chorus; the overtures 
to Egmont, Euryanthe, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The performance of Sterndale Bennett’s 
concerto in F minor for pianoforte by Miss Done, the 
daughter of the worthy conductor, was also a feature 
demanding a special line. The rest of the items were 
songs of no particular merit, other than what they 
might derive from the singing of Mme. Albani, Mme. 
Patey, Miss Griffiths, Miss Davies, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Wadmore, and Santley. On Friday morning the perennial 
oratorio, Handel’s Messiah, attracted an enormous congre- 
gation to the church ; many, less fastidious than at any 
time previously during the week, being content with any 
place or position within the walls so long as they could 
hear. It was of less importance now to see or to be seen. 
It was enough to be permitted the privilege of being 
present at the performance of the work, which above all 
others was felt to be the sacred oratorio worthy of the 
time and lace, and one which could without difficulty or 
strain be regarded as aptly forming part of a religious 
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celebration. It is, however, less from a functional than 
froma musical point of view that we are expected to 
regard the performance in these pages, and in that aspect 
there is little to say. The performance in its completeness | 
was equal with anything heard during the week, but | 
Mme. Albani did not satisfy her musical hearers by her 
vocalisation, for although one of the airs, “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” was transposed a note higher for her, 
yet even at that pitch she sang rather too sharp to be 

leasant. The latter portion of the bass music was sung 

y Mr. Wadmore in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Santley, and right well he acquitted himself of the extra 
duty imposed upon him. 

The other solos were fairly well done, and the choruses 
were magnificent, and the whole formed a fitting close to 
a festival concerning which much bitter feeling had been 
excited, but which it may be hoped has happily passed 
away. 

The final service in the cathedral took place in the 
evening, upon a similar form of arrangement to that which 
had inaugurated the week’s doings. There was of course 
an enormous congregation ; for the Dean and Chapter 
had stipulated to have this service, like the opening, “ free 
under regulations ” issued by themselves. he whole of 
the form of prayer prescribed by the Prayer Book was 
gone through, with the exception that special psalms had 
been appointed in the place of those which should have 
been sung or said according to the order of the day of the 
month, ‘then the 51st, 52nd, and 53rd were sung to the 
chants by Cooke and Lawes, the chanting being remark- 
able for smoothness and clearness. The “ Magnificat” 


and “Nunc Dimittis” were sung to a setting by Sir F. 
A. G. Ouseley, Bart., Precentor of Hereford, and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Oxford. The 
—. music is a fine specimen of healthy writing, 


roadly designed, such as is meet for the service of the 
Anglican Church; and the scoring is admirable, in no 
way overloaded, and in every way effective. The cantata 
written by Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, entitled 
“The Daughter of Jairus,” was sung in the place of the 
anthem. It is an excellent piece of composition, not 
exactly uniform in style or remarkably original in melody, 
yet it is well put together, carefully laid out, and scored 
with an idea to the poetry of the subject, as well as a 
means to serve as a support to the voices. The intro- 
duction is most striking for its thoughtfulness and clever 
use of material. There is also a charming movement for 
female voices, “ Sweet tender flower,” the wailing effect of 
which is considerably heightened by a simple yet 
touching introduction for oboe solo (expressively played, 
by the way, by Mr. Horton). The chorus, “ Awake, thou 
that sleepest,” may also be instanced as a thoroughly 
good piece of writing ; and the tenor solos—sung by Mr. 
Guy — are interesting as_ illustrating the theme, 
although the mind of the hearer is sometimes exer- 
cised to remember in what points,it resembles works 
already familiar to it. Of the two new works produced 
at the festival, that of Dr. Stainer may be reckoned as 
the best, yet the impression created by each is sufficiently 
encouraging to the authors to incite them to further 
exertions in the same plane. A word or two more with 
regard to the “figures of the festival.” Although the ; 
accounts have not yet been made up finally, yet sufficient 
is known to be assured that the results in a pecuniary 
point of view are most satisfactory, and it is believed | 
that it will. be found that the charity for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the clergy of the three dioceses 
(Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester) will benefit from 
the proceeds to a larger extent than on any former occa- | 





sion, The amounts actually received up to Friday | 


evening in voluntary donations to the charity collected 
at the cathedral were as follow :—Tuesday morning, 
4377 OS. Yod.; evening, £120 2s. 3d.; Wednesday 
morning, £469 2s. 11d. ; Thursday morning, £126 4s. 8d ; 
Friday morning, £279 13s. 6d.; total, £1,372 4s. 2d. 
These amounts included cheques of £100 from Mr. 
Allcroft, M.P., 452 from the Corporation of Gloucester, 
and £52 10s. from the Corporation of Worcester; £50 
each from Earls Beauchamp and Coventry, £21 from 
Mme. Albani, a £50 note (anonymous), 430 from 
the Marquis of Hertford, £25 from Earl Somers, £20 
from Lord Hampton, £29 6s. 6d. from Mr. W. H. 
Stanton, £20 from the High Sheriff of Worcestershire, 
and £95, the dividend on the money invested in the funds. 
With regard to the attendance, the returns show that there 
has been a considerable access over the attendance in 
1872. In that year the total attendance was 10,472, 
while in the week just ended it was 11,654, besides the 
thousands admitted without ticket on the Tuesday 
morning and Friday evening to the church services. 
Further additions are expected to swell this year’s collec- 
tions for the charity. 

The daily services at the cathedral have not been in- 
terrupted during the week, a change of hour only having 
been made. Thus the morning services have taken place 
at eight in the morning, the organist at these services 
being Mr. Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac., organist of 
Hereford Cathedral ; and the evening services have been 
read, without music, at five o’clock. 

The weather during the week, with the exception of a 
slight shower on Thursday morning, has been lovely, both 
by day and night, the presence of a full moon enabling 
the visitors to enjoy the mysterious beauty of the quaint 
and beautiful ecclesiastical buildings in another aspect 
besides that of daylight. Those who delight in omens 
point out, with some degree of satisfaction, the fact of the 
favourable weather to enhance the success of the restored 
festival, more especially as upon the last occasion, when 
the Dean and Chapter forbade the use of the building for 
the purpose of a gathering upon the plan up to that 
period adopted, and undertook to give a series of services 
with added music, which, though productive, were not 
popular, the rain came down steadily and persistentl 
the whole week ; and not until the festival was over, an 
had become a matter of history, did the “sulky sun” 
deign to show his face, and shed over the city his beams 
of light and warmth. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


—e—— 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
September 8th, 1878. 

As the Parisians themselves express it, Paris has been this 
summer ‘inundated with music”—and that even from the 
‘most barbarous countries ”—which has fallen in cascades from 
the Trocadéro. So late in the seasun as the 3oth of August, 
the Japanese collection in the Exhibition has been enriched by a 
selection of Japanese musical instruments and various interesting 
manuscripts of Japanese music. 

A curious ‘‘ conférence” was announced to be held on Sep- 
tember 7th by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, in the ‘‘Salle des 
Conférences,” at the Trocadéro, which had for its subject 
‘Greek music.” This unique conférence was rendered doubly 
interesting by reason of specimens of Greek music which were 
sung—a fragment of the first ‘‘Pythique de Pindare” and a 
popular Grecian melody in the Hypodorian mode; a hymn, 
‘*Jam recedit igneus,” and a popular Grecian melody in the 
Hypopkrygian mode ; a hymn, “A la Muse de Dionysios,” a 
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Chant d’Eglise, ‘‘ Pange lingua,” and a Greek religious song, 
**Ouk élatrévsan,” in the Dorian mode; a popular Grecian 
melody in the Phrygian mode ; a hymn, ‘‘ Virginis proles,” and a 
Grecian melody in the Nixolydian mode; and, lastly, an Oriental 
chromatic melody. The musician who gave this interesting 
‘*contérence ” is the one to whom the Government has entrusted 
the mission of making musical researches in Greece and the 
East. This concert and the conféreuce are public and 
ratuitous. These scientific public conférences, which are so 
avishly held in Paris, are invaluable to students, and may be 
envied by unfortunate islanders, who have to pay so dearly for 
all their information. To musical studerits who may be in- 
terested in'the old Grecian ‘‘ modes,” it may not be amiss to 
recommend here a treatise on the subject by Dr. Fortlage, of 
Jena, who explains these intricacies most cleverly ; also a work 
on the subject is published by Dr. Oscar Paul, of Leipzig, viz.: 
**Boetius und die Griechische Harmonik,” a translation from 
the Latin. 

To change the subject, 133 chorists from Great Britain took 
part in our national concerts inthe Paris Exhibition. Mme. Lucca, 
of Milan, has just presented a valuable gift to the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire in the shape of 400 works, to be chosen by M. 
Weckerlin, the librarian, from the publishing house of which she is 
the directress. In the next officiak concert which is to be held, an 
exception will be made to the rule that only the compositions 
of living composers should be performed. M. Diémer, of whose 
pianoforte playing we have already had occasion to speak, will 
perform a part of Kreutzer’s B flat minor concerto. ‘The other 
compositions will be by Lenepveu, Paladilhe, Semet, Barthe, 
Laurent de Rillé, and Samuel David. A supplementary concert 
is to be given for the benefit of the orchestra and chorus—those 
‘* unknown musicians ” who have spent their talent to swell the 
general triumph. And now, as the heat and excitement of all 
these Trocadero concerts will come to an end on the 2ist of 
October in a grand vocal and instrumental concert, to be held at 
the extremity of the Palace, ‘‘towards the Diorama,” on the 
occasion of the distribution of the prizes to the exhibitors, all 
musicians think longingly of their regular winter music, in which 
trials of skill and curiosities of nationality will fade in the en- 
deavour to interpret music aright for its own sake, and in the 
earnest study of great works which shall penetrate by degrees to 
the humblest homes, and touch all hearts. (We beg to correct 
a slight error in our paper for September—namely, the words of 
the ‘‘ Chant du Bosphore,”’ composed by Frangois Bazin, are ot 
by M. Victor Hugo.) 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, September 12th, 1878. 
THE Hofoper was the first of all the theatres which opened, 
after a pause of six weeks, on August 15th, with the Prophet. 
Since that time the house was, owing to the unusually bad 
weather, well patronised, particularly by travellers. The reper- 
toire rolled on in the'well-known round, Meyerbeer being the 
main pivot. Three young singers stand in the foreground as 
performing vé/es which in other times were represented only by 
experienced singers. Their names—Mielke, Widl, and Hahl— 
I have mentioned already ; the critic must wait now, to know 
how they will unfold their talents. Of the Gastspiel of Herr 
Emil Fischer, bass-singer, from Rotterdam, there is but little 
to say, as he is no stranger in Vienna, having sung before in 
the Hofoper and in the Komische Oper. He _ performed 
Caspar, Walter Fiirst, Pietro, Gaveston, and Jakob, and showed 
his powers as a versatile singer and as an actor, with a voice 
which has lost its former brilliancy. Of our own singers the 
audience took much interest in Fri. Braga, a very young lady, 
who has performed hitherto only small vé%s, and was happy 
enough to secure the record of two interesting evenings. On 
the one she appeared as Margaretha (in Faust), which she 
risked without any rehearsal at all, in consequence of . Frau 
Ehnn being indisposed shortly before the beginning of the opera ; 
the other (on the next evening) she appeared as Benjamin, in 
Mehul’s Foseph and his Brethren. A fresh voice, a nice figure 
for the stage, and a fearless interpretation, helped her on both 





occasions to gain the sympathy of the audience. The ballet, 
too, offered Se visitors brought forward Fri. L. Cereale, from 
the Theatre della Scala, at Milan, a new and clever ballerina, 
who in seven performances earned much applause, and is en- 
gaged to come again in the spring. Gounod’s Phzlemon and 
Baucis will be the next new opera, which will be followed by 
Wagner’s Siegfried. The Géterdiimmerung is promised for 
January next year. We are therefore in some measure behind 
Leipsic, where the theatre isso much smaller. Both dramas are 
announced for two following evenings in the present month; 
Another opera on the list of novelties is Rubinstein’s »/Vero, 
which was offered by the composer only under the condition 
that his M/accabéier should be performed beforehand. The said 
condition was fulfilled, the Maccadéer having been placed on the 
stage three times, the visitors being less in number on each 
successive occasion. 

Among the recent deaths we must note the once much- 
admired pianist, Rudolph Willmers, who died after a sudden 
attack of religious mania. Death also took the only sister of 
Franz Schubert, Frau Theresia Schneider, widow of a head- 
master: she died August 7th, in her 77th year. Of all the 
many brothers of Schubert only two are still living—Andreas, 
an Imperial Rechnungsrath, and Pater Hermann, priest in the 
Schottenkloster.. There is yet one more death to mention, the 
name recalling the old classic time—Ferdinand Ritter von Gluck, 
captain in the Austrian army, who died August 26th, nearly 70 
years old, in Aschach, in Upper Austria, a small town on the 
Danube, situated a short distance from Linz. He was a native 
of Vienna, and the /ast representative of the glorious name, the 
son of a physician in Vienna, uncle of Gluck. He served in 
the imperial army, was wounded in 1848 at the revolution in 
Milan, and suffered from dorsal tabes ; he was therefore unable 
to move without help, lying all that time on an ottoman. So 
I found him about ra years ago in front of his house looking 
over the Danube, and bearing his lot without a murmur. His 
love for music went as far as Verdi’s former operas, which he 
had heard in Italy in times past. 

Operas performed from August 15th to September 12th :— 
Profet (twice), Robert der Teusel, Freischiitz, Wilhelm Tell 
(twice), Hugenotien, stumme von Portici, Kinigin von Saba, 
Zannhiuser, Wassertrager (and the ballet ‘ Sylvia”), Weisse 
Frau, Afrikanerin, Lohengrin, Fliegende Hollander, Faust, 
Josef und seine Brider (twice), Armiaa, Mignon, Romeo und 
Jule, Fidin, Fra Diavolo. 








Rebiews, 


Organ Music, for Church Use. By F. E. GLADSTONE. London 
Augener & Co. 
MR. GLADSTONE has, in the present volume of organ music, 
furnished players with a series of pieces as interesting as they 
are useful. The contents of the volume are six easy preludes, 
four voluntaries, a postlude, a fugue with an introduction, a 
piece a//a marcia, and a fugue in E flat. They are each printed 
with a separate line for the pedal part, and there are general 
instructions as to the kind of stops intended to be used. The 
pieces are of various degrees in difficulty, though there is not 
one which is not comparatively easy to play, or, to speak more 
clearly, not one which requires more than a moderate amount of 
skill to perform properly. The ‘‘six easy preludes” are such 
as to fully justify their title. The first, as simple as a psalm 
tune, is capable of a considerable amount of expression—as, 
indeed, all the six may be said to be, when correctly and taste- 
fully played ; the second is a little subject useful for showing 
the entry of several parts ; the fourth is a capital piece of prac- 
tice in partial imitation ; the fifth will be valued for the inde- 
pendence of the several parts; and the sixth admired asa 
spirited composition, useful as well as a prelude as a teaching- 
piece. The educational value of the whole will be enhanced 
by the obvious regard for form in one way or another which 
characterises each piece. Thus, Nos. 1, 3, and’ 5 are in rondo 
form chiefly, elegantly and yet markedly written ; so that inde- 
pendently of their claim to attention as musical efforts designed 
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for a particular purpose, they may be made models for the greater exertion to attain proficiency in playing, than the usual 
purpose of illustrating the use of “form” in composition. The study of little examples ordinarily set forth in the generality of 
**four voluntaries” are equally skilfully and tastefully designed, books of instruction. Every teacher knows how eagerly a child 
and with a like regard to due proportion in form; and although will receive ‘‘a piece” not in the seaching-book, under the im- 
all are good, probably preference will be given to Nos. 3 and 4, pression that advance has been made to justify the remove from 
as being most brilliant, effective, and showy. The ‘‘postlude” one class of study to a presumably higher, therefore nothing 
in G is a gem in its way, of sonafa model, original in subject, could be more to the purpose than the judicious selection of 
still more original in treatment, and, as affording the means for works of a simple character, designed for and arranged with 
technical display in organ performance, will unquestionably be, regard to the abilities of small people, and with all the trouble of 
as it eught. to be, an especial favourite with organists. Not fingering the passages taken off the shoulders of the master, as the 
less so is the “introduction and fugue” in D minor, with its ‘ Miniatures” have already proved to be. The present con- 
quaint phrases, slightly suggestive of Handelian thought and tinuation furthers the hope of likely usefulness in the same 
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development. The fugue, though short, is most ably written, | 
the subject being bold and marked, and the counterpoint | 
admirable; and the whole effect in this, as in the fugue in E | 
flat at the end of the book, is good, because free and spon- 
taneous. Mr. Gladstone, possessing the power to write with so 
much ability in this particular direction, should be encouraged 
to give the world still other specimens in like kind. A most 
spirited piece, a//a marcia, also included in the collection, is 
likely to find admirers more for the value it possesses as an 
organ-piece than for the originality of the style. 

The whole of the compositions. are so contrived that they 
may be ‘‘ played even upon the smallest organs, and all are 
capable of performance upon instruments having two manuals ;” 
it is therefore not at all unlikely that they will be commended 
and studied for their utility; they are certain to be admired for 
their musical worth, when and wherever known. If there were 
more pieces of like kind at the disposal of the generality of 
organ-players, it would be better for both organists and congre- 
gations, for the one would be spared the need of falling back 
upon arrangements of pieces whose tendency it is to make ‘‘ the 
king of instruments” a clumsy, or at all events an indifferent, 
imitation of an orchestra. The organ has a special voice and 
a particular genius, if it may be so called, and all attempts to 
divert or pervert its power must end in failure and disappoint- 
ment, the more complete in proportion to the pretension. The 
instrument, properly employed, has no r; and as of late 
years it has been subjected to many needless abuses, it is time 
that every assistance and encouragement should be offered to 
all who, like Mr. Gladstone, place themselves in a position, 
with ability to support them, to act as champions for the 
rightful use of a noble power, which, duly directed, cannot but 
chaye an elevating influence, and, wrongly employed, an unsatis- 
factory if not altogether a demoralising effect upon players 
as upon hearers, to say little or nothing of the disadvantage 
to art. 





Miniatures. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
MANN. London: Augener & Co. 
The continuation of these ‘‘ Miniatures,” comprising the second 
series, is likely to be favourably regarded by those who have 
already learned to value the first. set of twelve. The present 
pieces, ranging in number from 13 to 24 inclusive, have for 
their subjects—13, Siciliamo con Variazioni, from Mozart’s D 
minor Quartett; 14, Tempo di Minuetto, from Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata in G ; 15, Introduction and Rondo, from Weber’s 
Violin Sonata in G; 16, Il Trillo del Diavolo, from Tartini’s 
Violin Sonata; 17, Andante Grazioso, from W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s String Sestetto, Op. 8; 18, Andante con Variazioni, 
from Schubert’s D minor Quartett ; §9, Maestoso ed Allegretto, 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise;” 20, Bourrée, Sara- 
bande et Double, from Bach’s Second Violin Sonata; 21, 
Menuetto, from Haydn’s Quartett in G; 22, Ballet Music and 
Dance of the Furies, from Gluck’s Orfeo ; 23, Allegro, from 
Beethoven’s Quartett, No. 10; and, 24, Musette, from Handel’s 
G minor Concerto, The experienced master will see, by a glance 
at the titles, that these several compositions are of different 
degrees of difficulty; and although they are not arranged 
numerically in a progressive or cumulative order, it would need 
the exercise of a very little trouble to select those which might 
be the most suitable for the condition of the pupil, or, in fact, 
for pupils of various degrees of p 


By F. Her- 


direction, and perhaps might suggest an improvement in the 
construction of elementary books for the piano, as well as for 
other instruments. The purely elementary and indispensable 
portion, the description of the instrument and the use of the 
parts, together with the application of the ordinary characters in 
music to the particular case, might be contained in a very small 
space, so that the mind of the pupil will be not overburdened 
with material, or overcome by the prospect of difficulties in the 
future. When the proper stage is arrived at, which every ex- 
perienced teacher will know without being prompted, some 
small piece, such as some of those included in the ‘‘ Minia- 
tures,” might be dealt out, and the probability is that greater 
and more lasting progress will be attained than by the pur- 
suance of the old and tedious custom of continually grinding at 
a book, the mere sight of which becomes more and more re- 
pulsive as the days pass on. It should be consequently with 
particular satisfaction that the issue of such works as the present 
should be hailed by all interested in teaching, and in the multi- 
plication of means to lighten labour. 





Morceau de Salon pour Piano, par MORTIER DE 

FonTAINE. London: Witt & Co. 
THE composer has adopted the ¢arantelle form for the expression 
of a graceful idea, which he has worked out well. There isa 
particular ease, shapeliness, lively or living character to excite 
admiration, when it is well played; and as it would require a 
player of nimble finger and expressive power to do it justice, 
more than one skilled in the conquest of great mechanical diffi- 
culties, the piece is one likely to command attention from those 
who would earn great credit at the expenditure of comparatively 
little outlay. 


Satanelle. 





Perles de Salon. Transcriptions, and Gondola Song. By 
Leon D’OuRVILLE. London: Augener & Co. 
In the July number we called attention to the first issue of 
four of the series of transcriptions comprised under this general 
title. Three more have been added to the collection—namely, 
“* Spring Thoughts,” by Rubinstein ; the quintett from Bellini’s 
opera, La Sonnambula ; and the sextett from Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor, The great knowledge of the resources of the 
pianoforte, its peculiarity of effect by means of its extended 
compass and variety of tone, which was displayed in the series 
already done, is in no case wanting in these now before us. 
They are not easy pieces, which moderate players can read at 
sight, for they require a considerable dexterity of finger for 
their due interpretation, so that they may really and truly be 
employed as studies by which the ae may profit by increasing 
his knowledge and command of éechnigue. The transcriber 
does not appear to be wholly and solely a writer of variations 
upon other men’s themes, but he has striven apparently to 
treat his subjects as much as possible after the manner of the 
composer. This is quite patent in ‘‘ Spring Thoughts,” which 
is so much in the style of Rubinstein that it might have been 
taken as the master’s own effort, had we not been informed 
to the contrary. The other pieces are equally well done after 
their manner; and those who know the ‘‘gituation” which 
each work illustrates will be very willing to bear testimony to 
the skill and deftriess with which the themes and the dramatic 


ess. The publication of | points have been brought out, even by the medium of a 


transcription ; while others who, having no acquaintance with 





works of this kind ought to be hailed with special satisfaction 
by teachers, as being more likely to spur the young on to 


the work or its surroundings, and must therefore judge the 
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work for what it is worth as music designed to instruct or 
to amuse, by offering facilities for the development of executive 
talent, or to delight the ear when properly performed, will un- 

uestionably accord to the compositions severally and collectively 
the highest meed of praise, as suitable to fulfil all the demands 
of the design, and perhaps to superinduce an improved order in 
the matter of tasteful working in this particular direction. The 
**Gondola Song,” by the same composer, is equally clever as 


_ showy and brilliant pianoforte music as the ‘‘ Perles” already 


— of, but with the distinction of being original in idea, in 
theme, and to a certain extent also in treatment. It would 
doubtless prove a very telling piece in a programme if it were 
as ably played as it is dashingly written. 





Woo'd and Won (Geliebt and Gewonnen). Valse pour piano by 
EpouarD Dorn. London: Augener & Co. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the purpose for which it is presumably 
designed, that is to say for the needs of the dance, ‘* Woo’d and 
Won” should recommend itself for the graceful style in which the 
ideas are presented. There is all the dash and abandon which 
the free use of broken rhythm brings, and which appeals to the 
untechnically skilled lover of music, and there is the ease and 
freedom’ in the employment of harmonic combinations which 
have particular attractions for the expert musician, and in 
addition there is the combination of all these qualities to justify 
any decent amount of eulogy in its favour. e simple style in 
which the effects are gained will also make it available as a 
teaching piece for performers, and the deft use of harmonies 
would render it useful as a study of chord changes, progressions, 
and modulations. Those to whom musical science is a sealed 
book would like to hear the valse well played, for the reason 
that it ‘‘sounds good,” and is very dashing and inspiriting. 





The Knight and the Rose (Der Ritter und die Rose). Ballad, 
written by BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE ; the Music by J. L. 
HatTTon. London: Augener & Co. 


It was as a supposed foreign composer that Mr. Hatton made 
his mark in public estimation, and his songs then published as 
emanating from an unknown ‘“‘ Czapek,” a pun in Hungarian 
upon his own name, attained a well-deserved popularity, and 
laid the foundation for future honour. To this recent production 
of his pen, originally written to some capital English words, a 
German version no less good than singularly literal has been 
added, and the probability of extensive knowledge of the ditty 
increased thereby. The faculty of melody, and the happy 
fitting of effective vocal passages to the words which has always 
distinguished the vocal compositions of Mr. Hatton throughout 
his long career, are notably present in ‘‘ The Knight and the 
Rose ;”” while the variety of effect by change of key, style, 
and sentiment to suit the poem, makes it especially interesting 
to the hearer, as it is well laid out for the singer, who could, by 
a little tasteful attention to the point of the song, make much 
vocal capital out of it. 





One for Another, and When the Gorse is in Blossom. Two Songs. 
en FANING. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
& Co. 


Or the two songs, each admirably written, the probability is 
that preference will be given to the second by an audience, 
while.the musician who has learned to estimate rightly the 
spirit which suggests variation, and contrivance, modified by 
true artistic taste, will give the palm to the first-named, even 
though the melody lacks the freshness and point of the second 
song. The ingenuity which is displayed in the variation of the 
accompanying figure to,each verse of ‘‘ One for Another,” the 
harmony remaining unaltered, is in every way to be com- 
mended, as it shows that the composer has little desire to shirk 
his work, or to be content with a single form of expression. In 
this same song the transition in the last verse, though moulded 
in familiar guise, has a distinct effect in lightening the melody, 
and making the conclusion effective. The second song, ‘‘ When 





the Gorse is in Blossom,” is in the existence of the B flat too 
high in compass for ordinary voices, but it is nevertheless a 
bright little song, both words and music aptly combining to 
make a good effect, and, in the words of the first song, each 
standing ‘tone for another” in the perfection of the design. 





The Sailor’s Good-bye, and Two more Words. Songs. By FREDE- 
RICK ENocH. Music by Henry Smart. London: 
Augener & Co. 


THE hand of the accomplished artist is visible in every bar of 
these two songs, alike in the accompaniments as in the melodies. 
The first is a rollicking air, exactly suited to the expression and 
current of the words, and forms a character particularly English 
in sentiment. The nature of the subject may be guessed by the 
title of the first ; that of the second it is not quite so easy to 
divine by a like course, but the final phrase gives a key to the 

** © What to me,” he said, ‘is day? 

Two more words—good night.’” 


The union of accompaniment—which in this song is not a 
mere adventitious aid—with the melody of the voice is simply 
charming, and, as before said, the hand of the master cunning 
in his craft may be traced in every bar, and for the matter of 
that, really in every note, but particularly in the relation of 
the music and words; and in the whole the heart of a -true 
musician, whose soul is full of expression, has guided ‘to the 
production of two songs considerably above the common measure 
of the effusions poured daily from the press. y 





Service Cards, Chants, Kyries, &c., for every day of the month. 
Arranged by Dr. SPARK. London: Metzler & Co. 
WITHOUT enterjng into the question as to the character of the 
selection of chants, &c., which Dr. Spark has made, as shown 
in the six specimen cards sent for review, it is enough to com- 
mend the plan for its usefulness—a number of well-known 
melodi¢s, suitable for chanting to the Psalms, Canticles, &c., 
printed in fac-simile of manuscript upon two sides of a stout 
card—one side for the morning, the other for the evening 
service. The practical value of such, an arrangement must, of 
course, commend itself at once to the favour of those who 
have the management of small choirs of moderate pretensions, 
for it is evidently for such that the publication has been under- 
taken. There are chants for the ‘‘ Venite,’’ the ‘‘ Te Deum,” the 
‘* Jubilate” (why not the,‘‘ Benedictus” as well?), for the ‘‘ Magni- 
ficat,” the ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” the “ Cantate,Domino,” and the 
‘*Deus Misereatur,” as well as for the Psalms for the day of the 
month, together with a setting for the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison.” So far, 
there is all that could be considered as likely to be useful and 
needful for country choirs. It would have been as well, perhaps, 
had Dr. Spark adopted some definite plan in the selection, by 
confining himself to such chants whose compass was within 
moderate bounds. Of course he may be influenced by the 
popularity of a melody to introduce it into such a collection as 
the present, even though the range is a little beyond the capa- 
cities of untrained singers; but the chants on the cards which 
have the greatest extent of compass are comparatively unknown, 
and therefore could not have been inserted for such a reason. 
Dr. Spark himself, no mean adept in the knowledge of all that 
a choir should need and could do, has allowed himself to fall 
into the snare which the desire to continue a flowing melody, 
regardless of the compass of voices, is likely to cause, in his 
Kyrie in E flat, given with the Chants for the First Day, in 
which he carries his trebles down to B flat. He has also 
transposed the Grand Chant of Humphreys into D; this is, how- 
ever, a small matter, and one toa certain extent warranted in 
the desire to avoid violence in transition. None of these things 
are likely to impair the usefulness of the cards, for the organist 
who has purchased them for his choir can exercise the right 
of choice, and take that which in his judgment is most likely 
to fit the capacities of his forces from among the varied material 
laced at his disposal in the publication, May we suggest that 
he should issue as a supplement a few settings in chant form 
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for the ‘* Nicene Creed” and the ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis”? There 
are even country choirs where the portion of the service to 
which these belong are sung, and they would gladly support any 
publication in such a form as the “Service Cards,” which would 
supply the need. 


The Psalmist. A Collection of Hymns, Tunes, Chants, and 
Anthems for Congregational Worship and for Domestic 
and Family use. Edited by EBENEZER PRouT, B.A. 
London : J. Haddon & Co., Bouverie Street. 


TuIs work is an improved edition of a publication already 
established, and: enjoying the confidence and patronage of a 
large section of the religious community. The character of the 
words selected implies that the collection is designed for use for 
those of another way of thinking than that induced by the pre- 
cepts of the Church of England. Many of the*hymns are as 
such in great favour with ‘‘all who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” and are likely to be found with slight verbal altera- 
tions in every modern hymn-book with or without tunes. It is 
not, however, within the province of a musical journal to review 
that section of the present  gerarwo other than to say that the 
comprehensive character of the selection will probably commend 
the work to those who like variety and plenty of it. In the 
first portion of the book there are 594 hymns and 496 melodies 
of many forms and metres, collected from all sources. 

The second part of the book, called by the same general title 
of ‘‘The Psalmist,” is set as a chant-book, a selection from the 
Bible version of the Psalms and other portions of Scripture, 
being ‘‘pointed” according to the use in the Church, for the 
purpose of being sung to the chants most commonly in use, both 
single and double. Most of these chants are well known, a few 
only are new, being probably written for the book. 

The ‘‘ pointing” —that is to say, the division of the words. of 
the several verses into such forms as shall fit them to be sung to 
the measure of the chant—-might have been done better, ac- 
cording to existing ideas upon the subject, unless there was, in 
the arrangement as it stands, some doctrinal design not other- 
wise apparent. In the ordinary use, it is customary in pointing 
the Psalms and Canticles to combine a rhetorical with a musical 
accent, so as to séture, as much as. the melody will admit, a 
common-sense reading of the words, without lumping a 
number of syllables together, or giving too many notes to 
one word. For exaniple, it would have been more dignified 
to have divided the second half of the first verse of the 18th 
Psalm thus— ; 


“* The Lord is my rock and my fortress and | my de | liver | er,” 


if it were desirable to make the music run smoothly and without 
— - will probably arise out of the pointing as it stands in 
the book— 


** The Lord is my rock and my | fortress and | my de | liverer.” 


The setting of the 8th verse of the 19th, the 5th verse of the 
23rd, and many other verses in the Psalms and other chapters ot 
the Bible selected, show the like peculiarity, which may or may 
not be reckoned as a fault. 

The selection and arrangement of the words become matters 
of increased importance in connection with their musical setting. 
If there were no tunes in the present book, the pointing of the 
Psalms, &c., might be considered as a matter for distinct notice, 
even in a musical publication. That section of the book which 
calls for more detailed remark is of course the selection of Hymn 
Tunes, and the form in which they have been edited and 
issued. Here it might be said that the eminent position held 
by the musical editor of the work, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, together 
with his extensive knowledge of the subject, and his well-known 
judgment in matters musical, would inspire a confidence in the 
minds of all concerned that the task should be well and con- 
scientiously done. How far he has been unable to give full play 
to his desires and designs it is impossible to say with certainty, 
but that his share of the work was limited may be inferred from 
his own statement in the ‘‘ Editor’s Preface,” namely, that ‘‘the 


responsibility of the selection as it stands rests with the pro-. 
prietors,” and the proprietors themselves state that they have | the last word of the fifth line, 


accepted the advice of a Mr. T. A. Johnson in the selection and 
adaptation of the hymns and tunes, All this may tend towards 
securing safety out of the multitude of counsellors, but unfortu- 
nately it does not secure uniformity. We may be satisfied with 
the harmonies and arrangements of the tunes, but there is somes 
thing more required. It is not necessary to produce a book 
which shall be acceptable from a musical point of view only. 
Some respect should be paid to custom, to fashion, and to 
order, even in a publication of the kind issued by Noncon- 
formists. From this point of view there is much to be desired 
in ‘The Psalmist.” Although there has been confessedly an 
elimination of tunes ‘ written in the taste of a past generation,” 
there are still some in the book which might have been spared, 
not only for the reason now put forth, but for the sake of de- 
stroying as far as possible the leaven which will probably infuse 
the whole matter'in'time to come. It is fashionable to sneer at 
“the taste of a past generation,” but to favour hymn-tunes of a 
character best suited to accompany words relating to ‘‘ orgies” 
other than ‘‘ pious,” and to admit into modern collections 
melodies which savour strongly of the music hall and its associa- 
tions, such melodies as those numbered 154, 379, 383, 428, and 
especially 465, which is a tune that the Great Dunce, or the Jolly 
Gush, or any other of the Jingoites of the music hall might not 
disdain to sing, chorus and all. 

On the other hand the collection may be considered as worthy 
of hearty praise, for it contains a goodly number of the fine old 
tunes which many modern compilers affect to despise, but even 
that good does not reach us unmixed with regret. First, that 
the editor or the publisher should not have tried to rctain where 
possible the original harmonies set by the composers; and, 
secondly, that the original keys should have been preserved, 
more especially when, as in the case of ‘St. Bride’s ” tune, it is 
transposed a whole tone higher. The chief reason for altering 
the key should be the extended compass to which the melody 
reaches, more especially considering the present condition of 
pitch in this country, The tunes in the collection are, according 
to the prefaces, especially arranged for congregational singing, 
to be within the compass of the voices of congregations. ere 
are, however, few bodies of worshippers. whatever their deno- 
mination, and however earnest and enthusiastic they may be, 
who can tunefully and effectively sing tunes whose compass 
extends frequently to F sharp and occasionally to G, as in the 
Doxology to ‘* Ashley,” and in the ‘‘ Miles’s Lane” tunes. The 
tunes furnished by the editor are in the best taste, and with a due 
regard to the. general character of voices. The names of two 
of his tunes have been before employed by other writers, but as 
their effusions are not likely to reach popularity, much less 
posterity, it is a matter of small moment. It could have been 
wished, however, that the confusion of names of well-known 
tunes could have been avoided. or that the practice of re-naming 
tunes had not been resorted to. Thus Giardini’s tune, which is 
generally known by the name of ‘‘ Moscow,” is in ‘‘ The 
Psalmist” called ‘* Turin,” or “Trinity.” In other collections 
“Tiberias”? is called ‘* Dix,” and Handel’s tune ‘“ Adelphi,” 
while it is better known as ‘* Brunswick.” and Haydn’s * Alleluia 
dulce Carmen ”’ is here called ‘‘ Corinth.” Of the use of adapta- 
tions of melodies from compositions not written as hymn tunes 
much could be said if it were desirable. If people prefer to sing 
sacred words to movements from symphonies, and masses from 
“ Miserere’’ services and oratorios, there is nothing to prevent 
them. It is only a question of good judgment. This, however, 
should lead them to avoid as far as possible the introduction of 
the melodies and harmonies of glees from the well-known Ger- 
man Orpheus collection, more especially if it be desirable to 
check secular ideas arising in sacred places or at solemn times. 
Many will find pleasure in the music of ‘‘The Psalter,” more 
will derive comfort from the collection of words, which by the 
way has been made interesting by the attachment of author’s 
name where known, this probably the work of Mr. Sedgwick, 
an old and valued hymnologist. The general ‘get’ up” of the 
book is good. Not altogether unlike ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 





Modern” on the exterior, but a far better book inside, whether 
as regards words, music, or intention. . In the four hundred and 
odd pages there is only one serious misprint, and that can be 
remedied with a little trouble. In tune 54 there is no note for 
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Proceedings of the Musical Association, for the Investigation and 
Discussion of Subjects connected with the Art and Science 
of Music. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

IT is very evident, after the merest perusal of the Report issued 
by this important society, that the members of the musical pro- 
fession are not altogether so wholly alive to its importance as 
they might be. -The advantage, not to say privilege, of con- 
tributing to the support of a society whose objects are so com- 
prehensive, ought te be regarded with no unusual favour by 
musicians, especially at a time when, as it may be said, the pro- 
fession is more or less in a position of trial. The ancient 
prejudices and unreasoning objections against the exercise of the 
calling of a musician have been so far overcome, that they may 
be said to exist no longer, for the small amount of opposition 
still lingering represents only the smouldering embers of a once 
scathing fire. Musicians are more highly educated than they 
formerly were, they claim and exercise equal rights with other 
members of society, and it is therefore only just and proper that 
they should be in a position to give evidence to the outside 
world that they have the power to think and to reason out the 
peculiarities of the scientific side of their calling. The theoretical 
and practical part they display each day of their lives. Whether, 
then, as busy men, they can or cannot spare the hours set 
apart for common converse, it should be a matter of honour 
for all to make even a sacrifice to support an Association whose 
tendency is to elevate the profession, and to make the name of 
musician an honoured and honourable one in the eyes and 
minds of the outer world. 

The Musical Association, yet young, has scarcely felt its own 
footing ; it is therefore matter for small wonder that many 
errors of detail, only as far as the character of the papers read is 
concerned, have been fallen into. The desire to exhibit science 
in any form connected with or only distinctly related to the 
subject of music, has tempted many to read papers of a purely 
speculative character. These serve, or should be considered to 
serve, only as the lighter amusements of a grave body. They 
should not be actually ignored or discouraged, but they should 
be limited in number for the future, and papers of a really prac- 
tical kind should be more eagerly welcomed. That some such 
idea would have appeared to have moved the committee during 
the past year the Report stands to show, therefore the scanty 
encouragement given to the Association by the members of the 
musical profession is by no means creditable to them. Whether 
attendance at the meetings is possible or not, musicians, and all 
interested in the art, and the science of the art, should con- 
tribute to its support, and not leave the ‘‘outer barbarians” to 
believe what they say—namely, that the professors of harmony 
are practisers of discord. 

The papers read during the past year have been more or less 
interesting. New Notations, Musical Expression, the Con- 
dition of Sacred Music in England, and the formation of a 
National Musical Library (a repetition of an idea first promul- 
gated in these columns), lave all come in for a share of dis- 
cussion. The full text of each paper, with the conversations at 
the conclusion, are all faithfully set in type for future reference. 
As remarks have been freely made from time to time as the 
papers have been read, there is no need for fresh comment. 
It may perhaps be suggested that, if a so-called discussion should 
be continued after each several paper, the members of the 
Association would give their best attention towards making 
those discussions reasonable and, as far as possible, valuable and 
to the point, and not allow them to degenerate into almost pur- 
poseless gossipings. ‘No matter what the subject of the paper 
read may be, the discussion. shows a remarkable complacency 
on the part of the hearers, for they agree more or less with the 


Concerts, 


—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE prospectus of the forthcoming series of concerts at the 
Crystal Palace has just been issued. There are to be twenty-five 
concerts in all—eleven before and fourteen after ¢Christmas—the 
first to be given on October sth. The directors modestly make but 
few promises beyond those of a general character, contenting them- 
selves by saying ‘‘ that in the selection of the programmes, and in 
the performances, they will be governed by the same principles 
which have rendered the concerts so ‘successful in former seasons, 
and have earned for them the admiration and attachment of a long 
series of subscribers. Each programme, in addition to orchestral 
compositions of acknowledged eminence and established reputation, 
the symphonies, overtures, and concertos of the recognised classics, 
will contain the less-known pieces of older writers for the orchestra, 
such as Handel and Bach, and of living composers whose works 
have not yet attained the universally acknowledged eminence of 
their great predecessors in the art. Among the latter, care will be 
taken to include the productions of the native composers of the 
English school, and the contemporary representatives of music in 
France and Italy. The instrumental portions of Wagner's operas 
as arranged by him for the concert-room will receive due attention. 
The band and chorus will be maintained at their former pitch of 
efficiency, and no expense or pains spared to engage the best solo 
artists attainable, both vocal and instrumental. Beyond this general 
announcement of the [principles which inspire the arrangements 
for the twenty-third series of the Saturday Concerts, the directors 
do not think it necessary at present to make any statement, Asan 
earnest, however, of the spirit in which their promises will be 
carried out, they give the first four programmes of the season in 
detail ; and they would further state that the fifth concert, on the 
2nd November, will be a Mendelssohn Commemoration Concert, 
when a MS. symphony in F minor for stringed orchestra (never 
before played) will form the leading feature of the programme ; 
and the pianoforte concerto in G minor will be played by Mile. 
Janotha ; also that Beriioz’s grand descriptive symphony, ‘ Harold 
en Italie,’ not yet performed at these concerts, will be included in 
one of the concerts in November, the solo viola part being played 
by Herr Ludwig Straus ; and that Beethoven's Choral Symphony 
will be performed on the 14th December with more than ordinary 
care, and with the following powerful cast :—Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Redeker, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley. Mr. Charles Hallé 
will play on the 23rd November. Herr Joachim will appear on the 
8th February. Signor Piatti will appear on the r2th April. Mr. 
Carrodus will appear on the 9th November. Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and other artists will appear in November and De- 
cember.” 

In the progress of years the concerts have grown into such 
worthy importance, and have become the means of attracting the 
lovers of the divine art to the Palace on these Saturday afternoons, 
that the weekly meetings may be fairly regarded as among the most 
important in the musical world. The specimen programmes given, 
as stated above. are as attractive as any of the best among those 
of former time regarded simply as selections, while the high skill 
attained by the band and the well-known care and enthusiasm of 
the conductor, Mr. Manns, will secure the best and most intelligent 
possible versions of the instrumental works which are already set 
down, and may be from time to time promised. Therefore the 
concerts may be looked for with considerable pleasure, and a little 
of the impatience of anticipation, at the near approach of the 
possibility of enjoying the most finished performances of orchestral 
compositions attainable in London. 





Musical Notes, 


HERR JOSEPH LIDEL, one of the band of four German singers 





writer, however new and peculi'r his views may appear. So 
that if there are always two sides to every question, there can 
be no question offered, for as a rule there is but usually one side 
shown in the remarks offered after the queries have been pro- 
posed. This is, of course, a matter of little importance to those 
not present, the gist of the paper read being that which should be 
taken to heart. ‘lhe chief thing to do is to overlook all small 
failings, and to repeat the desire to see the Musical Association 
well and widely supported by the profession, so that its usefulness 
may be extended, and its influence made to be felt as well amo 
musicians as among others interested in the subject of music, 


and quartett- players who, under the assumed names of the 
Brother Hermann, were very popular,in this country some half- 
century since, has died in London after a long and severe illness. 
Herr Lidel, after the vocal quartett party was broken up, resumed 
his professional career as a violoncellist. 


Mr. CARL Rosa's provincial season opened at Bristol on Sep- 
tember 3rd, to be continued in various towns till Christmas, 
Boxing week will be spent in giving re opera in Dublin, 
Mme. Blanche Cole, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr, and Mrs, Aynsley 
Cooke have left the. troupe, and have been succeeded by Mme, 
Vanzini, Mr. Crotty, Mr. Celli, and other artists. The leadii 
novelties for the provinces will be Mozart's Cosé fan tutte an 
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Meyerbeer’'s Huguenots in English, Mr. Carl Rosa has also 
secured the sole right to Piccolino, by Guirard and Sardou, as 
well as to Bizet's Carmen, which will be the leading novelties for 
his London season next spring. 


THE autumn season will commence at Her Majesty's Theatre on 
the 21st of October and terminate December 2nd. The principal 
works promised are Carmen, Lohengriz, and the Forza del 
Destino. Mmes. Pappenheim, Marimon, Trebelli, Valleria, and 
Crosmond, and MM. Gillandi, Carrion, Runcio, Rota, and 
Behrens compose the troupe that has been engaged. 


MR. CHATTERTON, in his future season at Drury Lane Theatre, 
will include operas in English, under the direction of Mr, Carl 
Meyder, who has been musical director and conductor since the 
retirement of Mr, Levey. Among the works to be produced will 
be The Taming of the Shrew (Der Widerspanstigen Zihmung), by 
the late Hermann Goetz. 


Mr. F, ARCHER, the organist and conductor of the music at the 
Alexandra Palace, has accepted the post of conductor of the 
Glasgow Select Choir, in the place of Mr. H. A. Lambeth, resigned. 


Mr. EDMUND WOOLHOUSE announces a series of four classical 
concerts, assisted by eminent artists, on October 1st, November 
12th, December roth, and January 7th, at the Athenzeum, in 
Highbury New Park, 


AMONG those lost in the Princess Alice were Mr. William 
Lambert, who was the oldest member, though only thirty years of 
age, of St. Paul’s Lorrimore Choir, and was esteemed for his 
upright, religious life; Mr. Whomes, the organist of the dockyard 
church at Woolwich; and the deceased gentleman's sister, 
organist of Woolwich Church. Their loss is keenly felt, both 
being very much respected in the neighbourhood. Mr. Fred. 
Hunt, who was the organist of Devonshire Square Chapel, Stoke 
Newington, his wife, and three young children. 


MASTER HENRY JOHN COCKRAM, Sterndale Bennett Scholar in 
the Royal Academy of Music, was one of the victims of the steam- 
boat collision, but his remains were not discovered till six o'clock 
in the evening of the 8th. Though but fifteen pe of age, he 
had twice gained the great honour of election to the scholarship in 
memory of the prized and lamented Sir Sterndale Bennett. He 
was the pupil for composition and the pianoforte respectively of 
Dr. Steggall and Mr. Walter Macfarren, and of Mr. Ralph for 
the violin, and he will be as much remembered for what he had 
already accomplished as for the still higher promise which each of 
his teachers gathered from his work. He will be affectionately 
lamented by all his fellow-students, 


A. F. LINDBLAD, the well-known composer, surnamed the 
‘Franz Schubert of the North,” has just died at Stockholm, aged 
seventy-four, 


Mr. MAX STRAKOSCH announces that for the coming season 
of Italian opera in America he has concluded engagements with 
the following artists :—Prime donne—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Mile. Litta, Mlle. Catarino Marco (the daughter of the late Mark 
Smith, who has met with decided success in Italy). Tenors— 
Signor Kosnati and Mr. Henry Wertberg. _ Baritones—Signor 
Pantaleoni and Mr. Gottschalk. Basses—Mr. George A. Conly 
and Herr Wiegend. The conductor will be Mr. S. Behrens, 
Among the works ta be performed is Wagner’s Lohengrin, with 
Miss Kellogg for the first time as Elsa ; and the novelties will be 
Massé's Paul et Virginie, with Miss Kellogg as Virginia, and 
Bizet’s Carmen, with the same lady in the éétle-réle. Paul et 
Virginie is the opera in which Albani and Capoul were so success- 
ful last season at Covent Garden, and Carmen is the work in 
which Mlle, Minnie Hauk made her great hit this spring in London, 
The season will begin on October 2tst in Philadelphia. The New 
York season will begin at Booth’s Theatre early in February, 
Prior to the opera season, a brief season of concerts will be given. 


THE Gazette Musicale de Paris and L’Echo Musicale speak in 
high terms of the organ-playing of Mr. Scotson Clark, at the official 
Concert at the Trocadéro. L’Echo Musicale says: —‘‘Scotson 
Clark, ’organiste anglais bien connu, a joué l’orgue de MM, Stoltz 
ar Exposition, avec un immense succés, L’Auditoire & été trans- 
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PAUER, E. March Album, “containing 45 of the aan 
celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by Fr. HERMANN net 0 5 0 
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PAUER, E. March Album, containing 45 of the most 
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Arranged by FR. HERMANN ... eve « a © § 6 


ORGAN. 
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CLARK, SCOTSON. Voluntaries (5th Edition) net o 3 0 

— First Steps in Harmonium Playing (2nd Edit.) net o 4 0 


LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album, A Collection of 100 
Favourite Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in pro- 
gressive order -- met 0 3 0 
PAUER, E. March Album, ‘containing 45 of the most 
celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches, 
Arranged for Piano and Harmonium by Jos. Léw. 
net 0 5 O 
VOCAL, 
CONCONE, J. The School of Sight Singing. Practical 
Method for Young Beginners, followed by a Series of 
Favourite Melodies, serving as SOLFEGGI. Arranged 
and edited by B. LUTGEN sv ass - 20.06 0 
—— The same, for Bass or Barytone. Followed by a 
Selection of Songs by Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others, Arranged and 
Edited by B. LUTGEN « met o 6 0 
— _ School of Part Singing. Preliminary Exercises for 
Two Voices, followed | by six characteristic Duettinos. 


Edited by B. LUTGEN ... oo BS OO. 8-6 
REINECKE, C. Fifty Children’s "Songs... -. Net © 4 0 
— The same, in Five Parts, each nee ee net o ° 
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